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ANDERSON: This is the eighth session with President Emeritus Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, 
taking place in his office in the Media and Public Affairs building on the campus of George 
Washington University. It’s December the 23", (laughs) I think, 2008. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yep. 


ANDERSON: Again, let me thank you for the time you have taken on all of this. It’s, after 
reviewing all of these tapes, I’m amazed at just how much information and materials we have 
covered. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s great. 


ANDERSON: It’s been a great deal. There was, in looking through, as I was mentioning before, 
in looking through the questions, I was finding that a lot of the, some of the questions that I had 
thought about asking had already been covered to some extent. It’s no use covering them again 
even now or in your book that you released that was of oral history vintage. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: But one thing that I did want to go over, a couple of specific questions. One was 
9/11, and we spoke before about the campus and what took place, but could you, two things, 
could you, would you recount your feelings and thinking when this happened, and the attitude of 
the campus, its relationship to alumni reunion weekend, which was the same weekend. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. Parents Weekend. 


ANDERSON: Parents Weekend, the same weekend. And also some of the steps that were taken 
over the next, you know, one, two, three years with security on campus and relationship to 
Homeland Security. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. Well, first of all, I was serving on a taskforce with the Chief of 


Naval Operations and when 9/11 hit, I was at a meeting of that committee over at the Navy’s 
offices. And in fact, from where we were sitting, we could see the plane that crashed into the 
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Pentagon, because we were in a building across, just across from the Pentagon. And so you can 
imagine, we immediately went to the media, found out what was going on as much as possible, 
found out what was going on in New York, and I wanted to get back to campus as quickly as 
possible. My driver was having trouble getting to me and I didn’t get back to campus until 
several hours later. Moreover, I couldn’t get a contact. The cell phones, nothing was working. 
And so I couldn’t get in contact with the campus and Kitty, in my office, the receptionist in my 
office, didn’t know where I was and she started crying and worrying about whether I was going 
to make it back. But, ultimately, I got back. 


We did the best we could to reassure parents and students and faculty and staff that the campus 
was fine and we made a judgment that we were going to go ahead with parents weekend, that 
people would be more apprehensive if we didn’t than if we went ahead, and one way we could 
reassure people that things were good on campus was to try and behave as normally as possible. 
But we also immediately did a post-mortem, essentially, of our own security arrangements, and 
determined that they were not sufficient. Now, nobody could have dreamt of what happened, and 
very few institutions did. So a lot of people concluded that their security needed enhancement, 
but given our location and our proximity to the Pentagon and the White House, we took it 
particularly seriously. 


And one of the outcomes was that we hired a retired naval captain who had himself previously 
been the commander of the Norfolk Naval station. And he brought his experience and he became 
an assistant vice-president for campus security, distinguishable from the chief of police and the 
police force. And he became our liaison with the Secret Service and the DC police and all the 
various police agencies in the District. And put us through a variety of drills, new materials, new 
equipment, increased staffing, and one thing or another. Communications systems which made it 
possible for deans and vice-presidents and the president’s office to be in communications even 
during a crisis, which had been one of the shortcomings of our previous situation when the 
phones went out. At any rate, it got us to focus and take things far more seriously. 


On the particular weekend that you talk about, I found myself, of course, giving a lot of speeches 
to parents and to alumni and it was very tense. And I remember a mother came up to me and she 
was just beside herself, insisting that I assure her that nothing would ever happen to her daughter. 
And I didn’t know what to say. I mean, on the one hand I wanted to point out to her that I was 
not God and I couldn’t guarantee that nothing would ever happen to her daughter. But in the end, 
I acceded and told her not to worry; we were going to take care of her daughter. And I’m pleased 
to say we did, and the girl graduated, went on to her life. That was a special situation to several 
universities. Pace University in New York, many of the New York institutions close to the site in 
Manhattan of the Twin Towers, and to GW and I suppose Georgetown, and the Washington 
universities that were close to the Pentagon. Those were difficult days and we’ve seen the fallout 
continue to this very moment, in terms of homeland security and what goes on at the airports and 
our own concerns as a country, to protect ourselves. 


ANDERSON: You mentioned the plan to go on with the Weekends. But I know that eventually, 
Alumni Weekend was cancelled. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 
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ANDERSON: Mainly because of the airplanes. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. People couldn’t get in. Couldn’t get in. Couldn’t get out. 
Transportation into the city became impossible. 


ANDERSON: How involved was the security vice-president with campus plans and campus plan 
development. Was he part of all of that? 


TRACHTENBERG: Later on. Yes. As it went on, he was. And the upgrading of the automotive 
material and the training of our security officers. I mean, it was a comprehensive process that we 
underwent. Which I think made us cutting edge among universities. I mean, no institution can 
be completely safe. A madman can, you know, walk on to any campus carrying a backpack full 
of materials and detonate them. But to the extent that it is possible to reconcile security with 
openness and freedom, the kind of environment that you want on a campus, particularly an urban 
campus where people are coming and going, I think GW has found that balance. 


ANDERSON: The, um, I know that just back in 2000, GW participated in the 200" anniversary 
of the District of Columbia. And that was part of the, they became very much a part of that 
celebration. And I realize that we covered to some extent some of the lawsuits and the 
controversies between the city and GW. But by the early 2000s, a lot of your building plans were 
well into development. And the future plans are well into development. Was there anything that 
you wanted to add to the lawsuits? I mean, could you go over, why did the university sue the city 
in that capacity? Was it just about time or was it to actually change what they were asking for? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, we thought that they were being draconian, asking us to do more 

than was appropriate. But what you have here is something that is not unique to GW. You see it, 
a lawsuit was just settled last week between Columbia University and New York, in Manhattan, 
and you see these things in Boston all the time, between M.I.T. and Boston College and Boston 
University and Harvard, between Cambridge and, and you see it in Chicago between the 
University of Chicago and. I mean, large institutions are both a joy and an annoyance to the 
communities in which they’re housed. And when they’re a joy, they’re very very good. And 
when they’re an annoyance, things frequently get a little disputatious. I see it all as part of doing 
business. You want to be as elegant and as congenial and as huggy as you possibly can be, but 
sometimes you have to protect the rights of the institution. Vis a vis, and I make no, I don’t 
make little of the fact that the rights of the neighbors or the city . . . And so, ultimately, the way 
things are settled in a civilized society is through litigation. We don’t punch each other. 
Sometimes we call each other nasty names. But basically, you solve legal issues by going to law. 
Obviously, it’s a last ditch thing. You don’t want to sue. But if you have to, I don’t think it’s an 
embarrassment of any sort. It’s expensive and it’s annoying and it’s much better if you can 
negotiate a way to an arrangement that satisfies everybody. But sometimes you can’t. 


ANDERSON: But it was successful in that respect. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. I think in the end, look, the city got what it needed. We got what we 
needed. Nothing’s perfect. They aren’t completely happy. We’re not completely happy. We 
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conceded some things that I think we may regret, but we got some things that we’re very glad 
about, and in the end, we’ve been here since 1821 and we’ll be here in 2021 and I hope 3021. 


ANDERSON: I remember you saying at one point, you didn’t think you’d ever get a building 
built. And that impressed upon me when that happened because I knew what was going on as far 
as the campus and the city was concerned. But, 


TRACHTENBERG: It’s very protracted, David. It’s very protracted. It’s very drawn out. It 
runs the course. You know, I was president for almost twenty years. Almost from the day I got 
there until the day I left, I was trying to get GW a boathouse on the Potomac. Well, here we are, 
I’m out of the presidency a year and a half, and we still haven’t gotten that boathouse. So it’s 
been in excess of two decades. And the Parks Department is sitting on the process, and the city 
is sitting on the process and meanwhile, you know, we don’t have a boathouse. What a tragedy. 
And how beautiful are the boathouses in Philadelphia on the Skukyll River. And how nice it 
would be for our crew and for the residents of the city if there were a beautiful boathouse on the 
river, and our crews, both our men’s crew and our women’s crew could use it. But, we haven’t 
been able to get through the legal entanglements. And the land has been identified. We’ve gone 
through all the steps. We simply can’t get across the goal line. What is one to do? Despair? 
Well, you just keep trying. You just keep trying. 


ANDERSON: Well, I guess you didn’t really try something difficult, like having a street closed. 
Elliott tried that for twenty-three years, and not one closed. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s correct. That’s correct. And there’s one we obviously should close. 
In front of Gelman Library. 


ANDERSON: Yes. 


TRACHTENBERG: And people ask me about it all the time. As if I’m some sort of an idiot 
and never thought of it, you know. 


ANDERSON: Sure. (laughs) 


TRACHTENBERG: And they say, how much nicer the campus would be if you could close that 
street. And I say, “I agree.” And they say “well, why don’t you close it?” And I say, “it’s not 
mine to close, you know.” Little by little again, we now, I think, own all the property on that 
street. And I bought one apartment house that we did not own, to which there was access to the 
back, from that street. So, one of these days, one of these days, one can imagine the university 
closing, you know, getting the city to agree to closing that street. But people are funny. You 
know, they think if you haven’t done something, you haven’t thought of it. And that’s not the 
case. 


ANDERSON: Pll try to emphasize that at the opening in the, for the oral history. Pll put that at 
the top so people will really notice it. Overall though, you have gotten a lot of buildings built. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes I have. 
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ANDERSON: There’s a lot of... 

TRACHTENBERG: A lot of them built since I stepped down. 
ANDERSON: Right. 

TRACHTENBERG: that were in the works. 


ANDERSON: Of course. That was your, no, I fully grant the fact that, as we discussed as well, 
that even the most recent campus plan, that’s all during your administration. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: I mean, all of this happens then, and some people forget that, but a lot of people 
won't. 


TRACHTENBERG: I’m very big on encouraging my successor, but I’m giving him credit for 
what he has done and will do. But I was amused. The other day we were walking down the 
street, a faculty member and I, and we were going over to the new campus restaurant that’s 
located where Quigley’s used to be. And she said to me, “isn’t it terrific,” she said, “President 
Knapp’s only been in office,” she says, “two months, and already,” she said, “he’s gotten this 
restaurant opened.” And I said “Get out of here.” I said, “I don’t want to take away anything 
from the man, but it took me five years to get that restaurant opened. It just happened to open a 
week or two after he got into office.” 


ANDERSON: Right. And I’m sure that’s the way it’s going to be to some extent with people. 
President Knapp has had a good first year, but as you well know from your experience, that first 
year is, you’re just finding your way to a great extent. 


TRACHTENBERG: Absolutely. 


ANDERSON: And as I was mentioning before, it really wasn’t after ten years here as president, 
it really wasn’t into the 2000s, 2001 on that where a lot of things came to fruition, and things 
started happening on a rapid basis. Do you ever feel a certain chagrin that you may be known as 
much for the president who made this a residence campus as building a lot of new buildings? 
Because, obviously, the city has forced your administration into building a number of, I won’t 
say, dormitories, residence halls. And some buildings have gone lacking because of that. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, you know, it’s an interesting dynamic. The city appears to have 
induced us to do a variety of things. And to some extent, that is an accurate representation. To 
some extent, it is also, and now I’m kind of giving a cart away. It is also a case of no no no 
please, don’t throw me in the briar patch. You'll remember that. 


ANDERSON: Oh yes indeed. 
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TRACHTENBERG: So, to some extent, I wanted very much to change GW from a commuter 
institution at the undergraduate level to a residential institution. And I believed most earnestly 
that that was where we had to be if we were going to flourish and prevail in the years that lay 
ahead. But I also believed that if that was my proposal, there would have been a counterproposal 
by faculty and others who had another agenda, and who would have preferred that we put our 
resources into something other than the housing. Now, I did put resources into other things than 
housing, but a lot went into housing, and it was very convenient for me to be able to say to 
people who said “why are we building so much housing?” “Well, we’re doing it because the 
city is obliging us to do it.” And so, while I put on a long face about building all that housing, 
the truth was, I was quietly celebrating it. Now, is it exactly the way I would have wanted it? 
And of course, the answer is no. And in fact, I think the city made some real blunders in the way 
they proceeded. 


So, for example, we live in a very discrete piece of land. The city is small, of course, but the 
campus is small. It’s fifty acres, plus or minus. Not like the three thousand acres at the 
University of Maryland. And it would have served the city better, in my judgment, if they had 
permitted us to buy one or two of the apartment houses adjacent to the campus. Over time, as 
tenants moved out, died off, over time, move students in. And make those two apartment houses 
on the edge of campus, student housing. And induce the university to have capped its enrollment, 
so we that we could say, we provide a hundred percent student housing on or adjacent to campus. 
Dead stop. Instead, what the city did, is they made us build new housing on open pieces of land 
which the university owned, which are parking lots, surface parking lots. Those surface parking 
lots could have been used to build, either housing, which they were, or academic buildings. 
Classroom buildings, laboratory buildings, faculty offices. That would have been the best use 
for those open parking lots. And then we would have had the student housing adjacent to the 
campus and we would have had the facilities that we need for the education. Because of the fact 
that we had to use certain open parking lots to build housing, we have less available space for 
academic purposes than I would prefer. 


Now we did ultimately get a handle on that in the final campus plan, where the city agreed to let 
us build higher on the footprints of certain pieces of land that we owned. So that we have the 
capacity to build as much as a million square feet. That won’t happen for less than twenty years, 
maybe thirty years. But thirty years from now, and I always try to look thirty, forty, fifty years 
ahead, we will discover that we are out of space. Now, maybe, maybe, when that time comes, it 
will be an opportunity for the university to buy other properties. Because we have said that we 
wouldn’t, for some extended period of time, now, in return for other accommodations from the 
city. But we could have solved the student housing problem quickly. There would have been an 
unhappiness on the part of some of the neighbors. But the city would have solved that problem 
once and for all if they had capped our enrollment, allowed us to agree to cap our enrollment, 
and let us pick up one or two of the apartment houses on F Street. It didn’t work out that way. 
The fact of the matter is, I’m glad we have the housing. I’m glad we built the housing. We 
could not have built as much as we did unless it was housing, because, as you know, housing has 
a budgetary integrity which is different from the budgetary integrity of faculty buildings or 
research buildings. People in housing pay rent. And the rent pays for the debt on the building. 
Whereas with laboratories and classrooms, you don’t have that. 
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ANDERSON: Where do you think, well, let me, before I ask that question, you mentioned 
buildings on F Street. Now Columbia Plaza, I know that GW owns about twenty or thirty 
percent of that. Was the goal to basically take that entire apartment complex over with? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, and we have an option to buy more of it at some point in the future. 
Yes, I mean, I forget the exact size of that complex. About six or eight acres. And I hope that at 
some point it is possible for the university to acquire all of Columbia Plaza. We own, as I say, 
some of it, and we have an option to buy more of it. And there is a, there are other owners of 
different parts of it. And so we would have to find some peace with them. We would have to 
work it out with them. Obviously, buy their rights. And then you have to be very patient and 
wait for all of the people who are living in Columbia Plaza to die off or move out. But you see, 
people are mortal, and institutions are immortal. And the university, god willing, will be here a 
hundred years from now, and a hundred fifty years from now. None of us will be. But if at that 
time, when the buildings that are presently there have exhausted themselves and no longer are 
capable of being used, the roofs, the boilers, you know, the buildings, they have a natural life. 
When those buildings have to come down, wouldn’t it be quite splendid if GW had an 
opportunity to build on eight acres, and build a new campus? 


I mean, if the future continues to have place-based universities, rather than everything electronic 
and interactive and people being enrolled in universities that are located in Washington, so to 
speak, but they themselves are in Takoma. Well, that’s very different. But if we continue to 
have place-based universities with laboratories and facilities of one sort or another, to have a 
moment in time when we have eight vacant acres to plan and build a whole new small campus 
there, wouldn’t that be a remarkable thing? And so that was my dream, and I hope that some day 
some president of GW is fortunate enough to realize it. 


ANDERSON: Do you think, which is obviously an incredible goal, in that respect. I hope they 
do and... 


TRACHTENBERG: Not in our lifetimes, David. I mean, we’re talking here, you know, fifty 
years. 


ANDERSON: Right. Some of the, of course, the remake of a lot of the current facilities, which 
went on during your administration, we’ve gone over. Athletics, if they, I know we’ve discussed 
this, but if they raise the proper money, then they will have the facilities that they need. To some 
extent. 


TRACHTENBERG: It won’t be perfect. 


ANDERSON: It won’t be perfect, but it will be much better than it is now. But the two things, 
and Law, of course, seems to be taking over Square 102 slowly. The things that, the real forms 
seem to be a science building, and maybe expansion of the library itself. Those two, especially 
the science building. 


TRACHTEBERG: Yes. 
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ANDERSON: Which doesn’t, you know, obviously our facilities are not very adequate. 


TRACHTENBERG: The science building, much of the solution will come through technology. 
We need a place to store materials, but I think as we go forward through technology, less and 
less material will need to be stored onsite. And what we will be able to do is have a facility, as 
we presently do, in Maryland, where we have a repository of many of our paper materials and 
our other material materials, and have kind of an intangible library where one will be able to go 
and sit in front of a monitor and pull up any documents and books and things they need. Now, 
there’s always going to be a place, I hope, I mean, I’m an old fish, a twentieth century man. I 
hope there’ Il always be a place for hard copy and books and art works, and things that you want 
to touch. But to the extent that you can keep these things in climate controlled facilities in 
Maryland in some open area in a building that you have for that purpose, and can retrieve them 
pretty much at will, the onsite Gelman Library facility could be adequate, indeed, could be more 
than adequate simply by having more and more technology in it, and using the space differently. 
So maybe we keep virtually no books right here in Foggy Bottom. We set, you know, we have a 
retrieval system, as I say, and in Foggy Bottom, all the research is done electronically. So that’s 
one possibility of what the future looks like. So, the library, I’m not worried about. There may 
be short term solutions until we get to a long term solution, but . . . 


The laboratory building will or will not be sufficient depending on how we define ourselves as 
an institution. If we want to be a research university in the sense that Johns Hopkins or MIT or 
Yale or Columbia or Harvard or University of California defines a research university, then, no 
matter what we build here in Foggy Bottom, it will not be sufficient. It will not be sufficient 
because we simply don’t have enough land to build enough laboratory space. And then we 
simply are going to have to use the new building, you know, we just bought a building recently. 
An additional new building. Out on the Loudon campus. And we still have sufficient land out 
there to build additionally, and that ultimately will probably be where our research will have to 
go. I regret that, because you get greater synergy if there’s proximity, and that campus is just a 
little too far out to be convenient. And what you end up with is in many ways two institutions, 
the one out there and the one in here. But it may have to be that that’s the way we do it. But we 
will never have the kind of space to be an industrial weight research university, and that is a 
slightly melancholy and slightly pessimistic world view. And I know, it is moreover, contrarian 
to some of the dreams that are presently being articulated through the university. 


So, let me say right off the bat, I hope I’m wrong. But I think that our location invites us to be a 
certain kind of university, and I think it is a university that focuses on the political sciences and 
on philosophy and on urban planning and on the kinds of things which make sense in inner city, 
limited amount of space. My research model for GW is not a heavy science orientation university, 
but rather a social science oriented university. And if I wanted, if I said, look, who would I like 

to be like? The answer I would give would be the London School of Economics. But not 
Imperial College. Imperial in London is a big science facility. London School of Economics is 
social science. I think we ought to be America’s London School of Economics. 


ANDERSON: So, with a certain amount of tweaking, you think the current science facilities 
would be adequate, because, obviously, science is a supplemental aspect to multiple, multiple . . . 
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TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. I think that’s right. In other words, I think we ought to be 
absolutely first rate in our science facilities, but at the undergraduate level. And I don’t see GW 
as an institution that ought to be devoting its resources to sciences that call for large amounts of 
space and heavy equipment. So I don’t see, we just don’t have the money and we don’t have the 
space, and those are two of three criteria. The third is faculty. Now, if you can get the money, 
and you can get the facilities, then you can get the faculty. But, I think getting the money for the 
sciences will mean that that money won’t be used for the social sciences, won’t be used for the 
arts and sciences. And so my attitude is that’s where I’d spend the money. But, look, as I 
characterize myself, I’m a twentieth century man. And it may well be, and it may well be that a 
twenty-first century man sees things about the possibilities of GW that are beyond my grasp. 
And Ill be the first one to admit the limitations of my vision. We are all of us the product of our 
own experiences and the baggage we carry. And it could be that I am being too modest. And that 
I’m wrong. And, boy, wouldn’t that be nice? 


ANDERSON: With the best of outcomes. Just let it happen. 


TRACHTENBERG: I hope I’m wrong, but I think, I think, I think what we ought to be doing is 
devoting every nickel to having the best law school, school of international affairs, business 
school, school of public administration, government programs, a school of public health. But I 
don’t see us as a school that should be devoting a lot of itself to wet-fingered subjects. 
Chemistry and Physics and things, which as I say, need laboratory space, need lots of Ph.D. 
programs, you know, funding to students. 


ANDERSON: A lot of graduate programs. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeh. I just don’t see that. Now, again, as I say, it may well be a 
Trachtenberg shortcoming. God knows I’ve got many. And that may well be one. And, you 
know, if the university decides to go another direction, I wish it only the best. 


ANDERSON: Well, you know, it seems to me that you’re speaking on several levels. On one 
level, GW is a science institution. Both medicine and health sciences. These are very strong 
programs at GW. They’re not super research programs. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. GW has a superb medical school. 
ANDERSON: Right. 


TRACHTENBERG: You’d be happy to go to GW medical school and graduate from GW 
medical school. But, if we find the cure for cancer, it’s going to be because it’s an accident. 
Now, I don’t underestimate the role of accidents in the sciences. And I think, you know, you 
have to know it when you see it. And you have to be informed and you have to be smart. You 
sort of have to be looking for it. But it seems to me that it’s going to be more likely at a place 
that has a far more articulated, bigger, more well-funded, more equipped science and medical 
faculty than we do. Now, from my point of view, there is no shame in training and educating 
first-rate physicians. And if we were known as a place that educated some of the best doctors in 
the United States ... 
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ANDERSON: We are, in primary care. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, and somebody else said to me, “well, but you’re not doing world- 
class research.” I would say “So what. So what.” The truth is there’s a difference between 
physicians and scientists. And a lot of lay people kind of confuse them. 


ANDERSON: That’s the point I was trying to make. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. They’re not. You know, they’re not. Many many of the research 
physicians are M.D. Ph.D.s. And they go on and get that Ph.D. because they need something 
beyond what the M.D. provides you. The M.D. provides you with training to be healer. I think 
healers are blessed people and I think to be a university that prepares people to cure people and 
to treat people, it is a wonderful thing. And if it turns out that that school turns out healers but 
doesn’t turn out the guy who’s going to find the cure, well, okay. So, there’s a little differential 
in the assignment of the work. But I have a friend, I have a good friend who is an M.D., Ph.D., 
but his Ph.D. is in the history of medicine. And he teaches history of medicine. And public 
policy. And he’s in the public health school. And, I once wasn’t feeling so well, and he was 
going to be coming to dinner, and Francine said, “you know, you really should go see a doctor.” 
And I said “well,” I said “Stanley is going to be coming for dinner tonight. I'll ask him.” And 
she said “no, I mean a real doctor.” 


ANDERSON: [Laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, the truth is, he hasn’t treated anybody in forty years. So, I mean, if 
you showed him your symptoms, he said, “hum, I think you ought to see a doctor.” He doesn’t 
pretend to be, any more than I pretend to be a lawyer. Now, when I talk law with lawyers, I 
remember a lot of law school. I remember a lot of stuff I read. You know, it hasn’t all fled. But 
you wouldn’t want to come to me if you needed a lawyer. So, I think there’s a difference 
between the guys who work in the labs and the guys who work in the clinics, and clinicians are 
very important in our society. When you’re sick, you want a clinician. 


ANDERSON: Right. Well, Public Health is kind of self-evident in that respect. It is a training 
ground. Nursing, you know, physician assistants, health care administers, so forth and so on. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 


ANDERSON: Which I think is an incredible, a very valuable service. I know GW has been 
ranked as high as Number 1 by the US News on primary care before. 


TRACHTENBERG: Absolutely. Back when they rated those things. They don’t do it anymore. 
I don’t know why they got away from that. They should have stuck with that. But they gave that 
up. Yes, I mean, look, we have a wonderful medical school. It’s a terrific place to go do the P.A. 
program, the Physician Assistants program. I think we’re going to see in society more and more 
nurse practitioners. We need to use our allied health professionals more articulately than we do. 
We need to give them more capacity and more responsibility. Because it costs too much to train 
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physicians to do many of the things that we have physicians doing under the current scheme. 
And if we’re looking for ways to cut back without compromising the quality of health care, the 
way to do that is to uplift what the paraprofessionals and the allied health people do. 


ANDERSON: I think it is a valuable service, I mean, as far as that’s concerned. Let me just 
follow up on one thing you said place-based. I know that GW has been developing distance 
education as part of the overall curriculum. The library, I know, at the Loudon campus literally 
is an external electronic library to a great extent. It is a model of what you have projected that 
may become the mainstay, outside of things like Special Collections, which people really need to 
come see, as opposed to just books and in the reference areas, and so forth and so on. But I 
really haven’t seen that much in the campus plans on distance learning. Do you think that place- 
based, especially given our location, should always be the mainstay of the school, as opposed to 
distance learning? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, it’s very expensive to do distance learning. I mean, people think you 
toss it off. You don’t. It calls for special capacity, special equipment, the nature of the 
curriculum, the education, the work of the professor. All of that has to be designed in a bespoke 
way for the courses. I think GW will have to play some role, continuing role, in distance 
education, but I’m not sure that the competition for the distance learning model, again, won’t go 
to institutions that have greater resources to devote to them than we do. And moreover, to some 
extent, once you develop a distance learning program, you can use it for an infinite number of 
students. If you talk about a place-based education, there are thirty seats in the room. You can 
get thirty-two students in. Because in any given class, two kids aren’t going to show up that day. 
But with distance learning, if it’s a lecture kind of format, you could be spritzing it to, you know, 
every continent in the world. Somebody could be sitting in Morocco and taking the course and 
somebody else in Alaska. Sara Palin could be watching Russia out of her window while she’s 
taking a course with us. 


So, the question then is, won’t that become more centralized? Now, there may be certain schools 
that do specialized kinds of things. But won’t that, won’t Harvard and Yale muscle their way in 
to doing the distance learning, indeed perhaps even for profit organizations could cherry-pick the 
best faculty, whatever that means, and that will, by the way, come up for redefinition. But they 
could take the best faculty from all the universities in the country, and you could imagine a 
distance learning center located some place in the United States where you brought the best 
faculty in. You taped courses. You developed courses. And you could then send them out, 
broadcast them functionally to the world from a single location. You wouldn’t have to limit 
yourself to the faculty of one institution. You could have Harvard and Yale, Princeton and GW, 
Georgetown, and take their very best. And so I think we haven’t even begun to think through the 
variations and the possibilities of distance learning. But, how many universities do we need 
teaching French by distance learning? So, maybe one place gets to be really good at it and then 
anytime anybody wanted to study French by distance learning, they’d go to that place. 


ANDERSON: Do you know if anything, I agree with you very much. I mean, I know what the 


University of Phoenix is involved in and all these other places are doing. That’s exactly why 
they were created, to do exactly this. 
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TRACHTENBERG: And they are doing very well these days and making a lot of money. And 
attracting a lot of students. And they do a lot of this stuff better than we do, because they are not 
distracted by the creation of new ideas and new knowledge. They don’t do research. They are 
just out and out training and teaching institutions. And so they’re much more efficient. I mean, 
after all, we’ve got faculty on the payroll who consume but do not add anything to the bottom 
line. And they don’t, so if they’ve got a program that isn’t succeeding, and they define that by 
making money, they cut it out. 


ANDERSON: Well, do you think, Pd like to just follow up on one thing you said about the best 
faculty. Do you think, though, when you say best faculty, it’s a whole new definition than what 
we would think of now as best faculty. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s my point. 


ANDERSON: Because with all the kids that are into the games now, there’s a whole new 
mentality of children who become, who have become adults. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s correct. 


ANDERSON: But, I have a very close friend who is dean of libraries for, now, The American 
Military University, which is, you know, all, almost exclusively online. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: But to me, the mentality of being able to sit down at a computer, you have to 
really define, have a new definition of “best faculty.” It has to be the best faculty that can sit 
down and do that, as opposed to... . 


TRACHTENBERG: My point exactly. Not everybody has the same skills. Their teaching 
modalities are different. Some people simply have the characteristics that are necessary for 
distance learning and others not. We’ve known that about faculty in a slightly different way for 
years. Right? All of us know faculty who are great in front of two thousand kids and are 
teaching Chem 101 and they can deliver that, and then they have, you know, you have breakout 
sessions, and then you have faculty who simply can’t get up in front of an audience like that, but 
they are marvelous at a seminar with twelve students, drawing them out about the Great Books 
or whatever the subject may be. So, I mean, institutions get to know what are the talents and 
special contributions of individuals, and then we use them to our best advantage. I think the 
future will further articulate that. 


ANDERSON: This is just a personal curiosity, but, I know the Egyptian International Economic 
Organization gave you a Key of Life. What exactly is a Key of Life? Do you remember that? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I do, as a matter of fact. 


ANDERSON: [laughs] 
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TRACHTENBERG: I didn’t think to ask. I gave an address in Cairo to an organization headed 
up by a GW affiliated leader. I cannot remember whether he himself was a GW alumnus or a 
GW parent. I think a parent. And I talked about American Egyptian relations and the 
economics of it. At arate, they wanted to give me some thank you, and they gave me, I think, 
functionally, it’s a key to the city. 


ANDERSON: Oh, okay. 


TRACHTENBERG: But I think you’re right. I think it was called a “Key of Life,” and I’m 
never certain whether that meant something special or that it a translation issue. But I know it 
was meant to make me feel at home. 


ANDERSON: Oh good. Good. It’s like, President Trachtenberg Day in San Francisco. 
TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. That’s right. That’s right. 


ANDERSON: These are the kind things that kind of stick out, and you kind of ask, “what was 
that?” Because I know you give a lot of lectures, a lot of presentations. You get a lot of awards. 
And so... 


TRACHTENBERG: Many of these awards are given to the president of George Washington 
University, not to Steve Trachtenberg. So long as you’re the incumbent, they put your name on it. 
The day after you’re the incumbent and Steve Knapp comes in, when he goes to San Francisco, 
they make him, they make it Steve Knapp day. And that’s the way it should be. I once was 
coming out of President Mubarak’s office in Cairo, speaking about Egypt, and a reporter said to 
me, why did we give an honorary doctorate to President Mubarak, and I said, well, largely 
because we were celebrating Egypt, and he is the embodiment of Egypt so long he serves as 
president. We have no quarrel personally with Mubarak, but neither are we celebrating him 
uniquely. What we were saying was /End of sidel of tape] 


[Side 2 of tape] 


TRACHTENBERG: President Mubarak. And there are Egyptian Kurds and other minority 
groups in Egypt and indeed people around the world who were critical of us for giving an award 
to Mubarak. And I thought it was important, without being rude to President Mubarak, who has 
always been very nice to me and to GW, to point out that while he’s technically the recipient, his 
name is on the award. No president, whether it’s president of a country or president of a 
university is himself totally meaningful. What he is is the embodiment, as I said before, of a 
larger entity, of many people and, now, now that I’m no longer president, people invite me to 
come, to come give commencement addresses and give talks. I’m giving the keynote address at 
the American Council on Education Annual Meeting. This year I’m giving the keynote address 
at the National Association of College and University Attorneys. I’m giving the commencement 
address at Kent State University, Hamden Sydney commencement. And to some extent, that 
becomes more personal. They’re actually coming for Steve Trachtenberg. 


ANDERSON: Right. 
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TRACHTENBERG: But... 
ANDERSON: As an educator. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. Yes. You know, me as a person, as opposed to the president of GW. 
But, I never forget that I’m still introduced as President Emeritus of George Washington 
University. And it is my experiences and what I learned at GW from all the people I worked 
with, the faculty and the students and the parents and the vice presidents and the deans and the 
trustees, that’s the knowledge base on which I draw when I make my remarks. So, in the end, 
even though you’re no longer the president of GW, it nevertheless is the inertial booster rocket 
which justifies and explains why somebody wants this random person, Trachtenberg, to come 
give a talk. 


ANDERSON: Sure. 


TRACHTENBERG: So, it’s important never to inhale on these things and to keep hubris in 
mind. Because if you become too self-important and you start to think “oh, what a swell guy I 
am. Look at this. They invited me to take an honorary degree.” Inevitably, inevitably, nemesis 
follows, and you’re going to take a fall. So I try to remind myself on a regular basis of the fact 
that I’m just an old university bureaucrat. 


ANDERSON: But you’ve always supported the university professor at GW, for the sake of the 
interview, the university professor being a higher plane faculty than most faculty. Very 
specialized. Was this something, was the fact that you’re now a university professor, was this 
something you sought after? Or was this something that just happened to you as far as the 
university was concerned? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, no, it wasn’t something I sought after. I wanted to be a faculty 
member after I stepped out of the presidency. And in order to acknowledge the fact that I was 
the president, the rank they gave me was university professor. I always feel just a little 
illegitimate when I think of the remarkable people who are my colleagues in this very small 
universe of University Professors. Professor Nasr, for example or Amitai Etzioni or others who 
are at the absolute top of their intellectual field. I mean, Etzioni was the president of the 
American Sociological Association, the founder of the Communitarian Movement. Seyyed Nasr 
is, you know, one of the preeminent Islamisists in the world. And as I say, I’m, you know, I’m a 
former university clerk. But, it does serve to celebrate the presidency of GW, not me, but the 
presidency of GW. And so my colleagues have been hospitable and accommodating in allowing 
me to join their number. 


And the reason I think for having a university presidency rank, sorry, university professor rank, 
is because it’s aspirational. You have assistant professors who want to be associate professors. 
You have associate professors who want to be professors. You have professors who want to be 
named professors, to have chairs. You want chairs, because it’s important, I think, that as we 
develop professionally, as our lives mature, there be some ability for us to continue to stretch, to 
yearn, to aspire. And so it creates a modest incentive system. It’s not as if compensation is all 
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that different among professors. It tends to be leveled pretty early on. And the raises, you know, 
nobody in this, very few people in the professor business are doing it for the money. Most of 
them, if they have the ability to be outstanding faculty could, again, it varies by field, could, if 
they turn their intellect and their energies and their wit to commerce, be more highly 
compensated. 


ANDERSON: But it seems to me, though, the university professor position, from what you were 
just saying, I mean, if you were in biochemistry, I would totally agree with you, but in public 
administration is the experience as well as the scholarship. To me, that combination that makes 
that level of expertise... 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, but I have, I hope I have enough modesty. Look, there is a great 
literature on the subjects that I talk about and teach about on higher education, on university 
administration, on public administration, and I am working very diligently in the last year or so 
to master that literature. I keep reading and reading and reading and reading. But if you look at 
the kinds of things I write and the kinds of things I talk about, when I give lectures, they tend to 
be drawn from clinical experience. And that’s my strength. And so I go to my strength. When I 
talk about what’s involved in being a university president, I can speak with some confidence 
because I’ve done it. But I talk about practice. I don’t write about theory. Now, I try to read 
about theory and I try to be aware of theory and I recognize the importance of theory. It’s simply, 
I have not devoted four years, five years of my life to earning a Ph.D. in political philosophy or 
political theory, and since I honor that knowledge and that wisdom, I don’t pretend to it. 


ANDERSON: But I think it’s worked out very well though. 


TRACHTENBERG: I’m having a good time and I haven’t had any complaints from students 
and the people who read my books tell me they enjoy them. And occasionally they say they 
learned something from them. So I suppose that’s all good. Yes, I mean, you know, I think 
there’s a place in the academy for people who have served in one capacity or another. So, for 
example, at the School of International Affairs, we have wonderful faculty who are not 
necessarily conventional scholars but I think of Skip Gnehm, for example, who had a remarkable 
articulated rolled out career as a diplomat and he now teaches international affairs and brings to 
the classroom his experiences as the ambassador to Jordan, the ambassador to Kuwait, the 
inspector general of the State Department, things of this sort. Now, if you had a school 
completely populated by people like me and Ambassador Gnehm, your school would not be as 
good as a school which had a complement of people who are clinically trained and experienced, 
and people who were theoretically based. And I think if you had a school that was completely 
theoreticians, the graduates would be less prepared to go into practice than those who have 
experienced classrooms, classes in which they have teaching from both kinds. So, I don’t think 
it’s a question which is better. I think it’s a question of having both and some balance that works 
for everybody. 


ANDERSON: I think it’s very much like the relationship of the university as a whole. I mean, 


you can obviously have an emphasis at a university, but you still support athletics and the arts 
and the sciences and the student life and... 
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TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. That’s right. 
ANDERSON: Everything has to be supported to a certain degree. 


TRACHTENBERG: We are very Greek, you and I. We have in mind, sound mind and sound 
body. 


ANDERSON: Exactly. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right? I think it’s very important that somebody who graduates from the 
university understands scholarship and the arts, but is capable of making a life which involves 
work, which involves family, which involves friends, which involves community, which 
involves being part of public service. And, moreover, which involves staying personally fit. I'd 
like it if people went away with a capacity for a lifetime sport. Tennis, um, you know, you can’t 
play football your whole life. But if you want to have a healthy life, you need to protect yourself 
and you need to keep an eye on that. So, we need to educate people not to smoke. We need to 
educate people to eat properly. To educate people to stay healthy. Because simply to have a 
great mind and then die at forty-seven, what good is that? You want to complete the, and 
moreover, I think if you’re physically fit, your intellectual work is going to be better too. 


ANDERSON: And to teach you to be a good amateur as well as a good professional. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. Look, I’m seventy-one years old as of last week. And this 
morning I spent an hour playing racquetball, you know, with a forty year old man. And 
frequently, we are joined by eighteen year olds, nineteen year olds when we play doubles. I 
don’t want to go up against nineteen year olds one on one. 


ANDERSON: [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: And he won one game and I won one game. I’m not sure he wasn’t 
carrying me the second game. But, the fact of the matter is, I thought I played pretty well. I 
hope I can keep doing that for, you know, another ten years. I recognize that at eighty-one, I’m 
not likely to be able to, you know, be able to hit that ball hard enough to be very good, but 
maybe I’ll play other eighty-one year olds. The fact of the matter is, I feel much better having 
played for an hour. I feel physically more energized and I’d like our kids, when they graduate, to 
understand that. That’s why you build gymnasia. I mean it’s not merely so they’ll have a 
distraction. It is because you’re trying to shape a human being who is going to use their entire 
facilities, their mind, their body, as they go forward into life. 


ANDERSON: John Phillip Sousa made the statement that he was very upset when the 
phonograph came in, because, not that he hated technology, but he said it would take, people 
would no longer be good amateurs at voice or piano or instruments and listen to the phonograph 
instead. It would be an altered culture, is what he was saying, and I think that... 


TRACHTENBERG: He’s right. You do. I mean, look, in his age, you didn’t have a phrase 
known as a couch potato. You know, the fact is, there’s a great temptation now to sit yourself 
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down in front of a television set, or just plug in an iPod and be passive, and be a recipient of 
entertainment rather than a creator and a participant. And I think for your own sake and for that 
of groups and society, learning how to work together, learning how to play together, teaches you 
how to work together. And more and more work is done by groups. The notion, of, you know, 
the great genius who works by himself or herself, sure, you know, there’s going to be a Madame 
Curie, but for the most part, problems get solved in our society by a small group of people 
working interactively and dynamically. 


ANDERSON: Well, we could probably, one question that I had though before we close. Are 
you still a member of the Bar? 


TRACHTENBERG: I’m a member of the New York Bar. Yes. 
ANDERSON: Okay. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, and the District Court here in Washington. Yeh, I mean, I don’t hold 
myself out as a lawyer to anybody. 


ANDERSON: But it’s important to maintain. . . 


TRACHTENBERG: I pay the dues and try to keep up. I have a son who’s now a law professor 
at Brooklyn Law School, and so I find myself reading more law now than I used to. I have a 
little more time, but also because it helps inform my conversations with him and make it possible 
for me to portray myself as not being as ignorant as he likes to think his father is. So I go online 
occasionally and since I’m a member of both the American Bar Association and I serve on ABA 
committees. I’m on the Library Committee of the American Bar Association and in other 
capacities and I’m still a member of the New York State Bar Association, so I go online and read 
their weekly briefings and newsletters and stuff like that. My son is always astounded when I 
actually appear to know something. 


ANDERSON: It reminded me of Mark Twain when he said that when he was fourteen, he was 
convinced that his father knew nothing and when he turned twenty-one, he was amazed at how 
much his father had learned in seven years. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. I think that’s right. I think that’s right. That’s the way children are. 


ANDERSON: Well, why don’t we, there are questions on budget and other things, but I think 
we’ll save that for the 31“, if that’s still okay. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s good with me. That’s good with me. 
ANDERSON: And, thank you very much. And Pll take this back and have it transcribed. And 
once we get through with the next one, I think we can decide if we want some additional ones in 


some very specific areas. But I'll meet with you. But I think I'll take all of the transcripts and 
we'll put them all together. I'll edit through them and give you the complete copy of those. And 
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then we can, you can make decisions as to whether some things should stay or not, in that 
capacity. 


TRACHTENBERG: Great. That’s terrific David. That sounds wonderful. Are you going to be 
talking to Francine as well? 


ANDERSON: Yes Iam. But it’s going to be, like I mentioned, between January and March. 
TRACHTENBERG: That’s fine. She’s not going anywhere. I just want to... 
ANDERSON: Tve already asked her, and she said that she would be happy to. 
TRACHTENBERG: Good. Good. 


ANDERSON: Yes, I most definitely am. And I can go out and see her there, or she can come 
here. Whatever her choice is. 


TRACHTENBERG: Easy enough. She’s mobile and drives. A very happy holiday to you and 
Blanche. 


ANDERSON: Thank you. 

TRACHTENBERG: Happy Hanukah, Happy New Year, Happy Christmas, Kwanza 
ANDERSON: The solstice, too. 

TRACHTENBERG: Yes, yes. The festivus for the restofus. 

ANDERSON: That’s right. [laughs] 

TRACHTENBERG: So, it’s all good. It’s all good. 

ANDERSON: It’s all very good. Well, thank you very much. 

TRACHTENBERG: Thank you. Thank you. I’m supposed to go now and have lunch with 


trustee Mike Curzan, who I haven’t talked to for a little while. 


(End of Side 2, End of Tape) 
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